another rampant male. They weren't prepared to ber
friends with me. I had wanted friends and I had
found none. They only wanted me for what they
could get out of me. Why should they have it free ?

My sole capital was my clothes, and I had plenty
of them. Before even I went to the industrial school,
my mother had told me of her life on the streets. She
didn't believe in keeping things from children, she said.
Now the idea, which I had never thought of much,
began to recur insistently to my mind. Sitting over
the fire with mother, I told her I was thinking of fol-
lowing her example. True to herself, she couldn't give
me the same advice two days running. One day she
seemed to think my plan was the height of good sense.
"It's a pity to waste your looks when there are plenty
. of men who'll pay for them," she said. The next day
she would hurl abuse at me for a dirty little trollop.
The day after, again, she was discussing it in a spirit of
mild practicality. I was to go on the streets for a few
weeks, a couple of months, maybe, while we saved a
little money. Then we would buy ourselves some
new clothes and a little furniture and take a cottage in
the country where we could keep rabbits.

But I fancy that, even without mother's counsel,
spite against men and indifference to them had already
made my mind up. One night in early October I paid
my bus fare to Piccadilly, stepped off at the Circus and,
holding my head in the air, walked down the pave-
ment like a queen. If they wanted me, they must pay
for me. It meant so little. I don't even remember
the first man who paid.
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